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The July issue of the JouRNAL will be as 
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JourNAL have been “borrowed” to do justice to the occasion. The Editor craves the 


indulgence of readers for the slimness of this issue and hopes they will feel recompensed when 
the July issue appears, 
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IN OUR LIBRARY—II. 
ADDISON ON THE SUPRA-RFNAL CAPSULES, 1855. 


By JOHN L. THorNTON, Librarian. 


Thomas Addison (1793-1860), of Longben- 
ton,.Cumberland, graduated M.D. at Edinburgh 
in 1815, and shortly afterwards set up practice 
in London. In 1824 he became Assistant Phy- 
sician at Guy’s. Hospital, and for over forty 
years was associated with that hospital as a 
teacher. He never had a latge practice, probably 
owing to an assumed haughty manner, but he 
excelled as a lecturer and diagnostician. At 
Guy's, Addison was a colleague of the equally 
eminent Richard Bright, and the two Pporriciens 
collaborated in writing Elements of the practice 
of medicine, of which two parts were published 
1837-8, and which we also possess in the 
library. 

In 1849 Thomas Addison read a paper (pub- 
lished in London Med. Gaz., 43, 1849, p. 
517-8), describing pernicious anemia and dis- 
ease of the supra-renal capsules. This was 
expanded into the volume under consideration, 
which at first attracted attention as a scientific 
curiosity, but is now recognised as an epoch- 
making classic. Entitled On the constitutional 
and local effects of disease of the supra-renal 
capsules, it was published in 1855, and is a 
handsome quarto, dedicated to Lord Hawke. 
Eleven case histories are recorded, and the same 
number of plates provided are beautifully 


coloured. It was Trousseau who first perene 
to call the supra-renal syndrome “ Addison’s 
disease,” by which it has since been known. 


Addison’s writings have assumed additional 
importance in the years since his death, several 
of them being regarded as classic descriptions. 
These include Ay essay on the operation of 
poisonous agents upon the living body, 1829, 
written with John Morgan, and which represents 
the first book in English on the action of 
poisons on the living body; and “On the in- 
fluence of electricity, as a remedy in certain 
convulsive and spasmodic diseases’ (Guy's 
Hosp. Rep., 1837, ii, pp. 493-507), describing 
the earliest therapeutic employment of static 
electricity. Addison’s Collected writings were 
published by the New Sydenham Society in 
1868. 


Thonias Addison represented the study of an 
unassuming physician, entirely neglected by the 
profession during his lifetime, but who patiently 
and conscientiously studied his subject, and 
faithfully described his findings in papers that 
have since received due recognition. In this 
note we are only concerned with one of his 
publications, but a thorough study of the man 
and his writings amply repays the enquirer. 


BY DEVIOUS ROOTS 
‘By Nat 


Hamlet : 


Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth 


eat, 


Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 


That aptly is put on. 


This is not a work of erudition. Its etymo- 
logy is open to question, and semasiologically 
it will cause critical irritation—since it is little 
more than a list composed from a dictionary, a 
lexicon and a small history of Medicine. Work 
and no wit has been involved in its production, 
and by one whose ignorance of the Latin and 


Greek tongues and of English literature is 
evidently as lamentable as that of most medical 
men. This particular lamentation is part of a 
larger one for what-might-have-been did we 
not serve under the régime of the Great 
Specialisation. Blinkers were pressed on when 
we were too unaware to resist: we were har- 
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nessed shortly after puberty, and did not realise 
what was up. 

When we talk or write professionally, we 
may do two things. First, very often we use 
bad English; when it is grammatically correct, 
that is all that can be said for it. Second, a 
large part worked into what we say is a lan- 
guage whose meaning has been mislaid; mislaid 
because forgotten or never known. It has been 
cut off from its roots, and we turn the fruit to 
our own uses. Half this language was made to 
describe (for convenience) what was observed ; 
surely no more nor less than that. But that pure 
and innocent creature, a Term, has, under our 
guidance grown into a monster. She has ten- 
tacles; she allures, as the Green Woman allured 
Peer Gynt. So now when we use a member of 
our monstrous technical vocabulary, very often 
we are confusing a sign or in gi with an 
underlying process of disease, and nearly always 
we feel that by using it (and most self-per- 
suasively in examinations and prandial. argu- 
ments of shop) we have hit the nail on the head, 
placed an exact finger on an exact something, 
or handed over the goods, complete and 
checked. By saying ‘‘ Leukoplakia” we feel 
we have said more than ‘“‘a white flaking ”’; 
‘“Bronchiectasis ” grasps at more than a stretch- 
ing out of the air passages; a man with Foetor 
Oris has more than a breath which stinks; he 
has Foetor Oris. 

This attitude is reinforced by the habit, 
developed in our training, of pigeon-holing. 
“This occurs in this condition, that is never 
found ’’—all right if the attitude is wise and 
humble, and, for instance, if it will allow for 
variation. The classical example, the typical 
picture, is impressively rare. t the system 
has become dried, rigid and cut. It is from the 
habit of tabulation, the y-in-the-slot and 
answer came there one, the habit (at any rate 
the danger) of not thinking and not imagining. 

(Many scientists boast that the heritage of 
accuracy is theirs; that they alone, by the end- 
less cycle of observation, calculation, experi- 
ment and observation, can give the accurate 
account of what is, and how it is. They are 
right, but as usual, only by half. The poet, 
too, is accurate. Isn’t it the only thing he is?) 

We use the word Pathology in an entirely 
objective sense. Its subject matter includes the 
behaviour of tissues in vivo and in vitro. The 
derivation of the word is from the Greek verb 
pascho, meaning to suffer, to be affected by 
anything, to have happen to one. The noun is 
to pathos, which means anything that befalls 
one, suffering, and also the state of suffering, 
or even an incident. The pathology of Acute 
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Cholecystitis has been described by Sir Walter 
Scott : 

“On the 5th I had a most violent attack 
which broke up a small party at my house 
and sent me to bed, roaring like a bull-calf, 
and all sorts of remedies were a pe as in 
the case of Gil Blas’ pretended colic, but 
such was the pain of the real disorder that 
it out-devilled the doctor hollow .. .” 

and he wrote to Miss Clephane : 

“The cause was a cramp in my stomach 
which, after various painful visits, as if it 
had been sent by Prospero and had mistaken 
me for Caliban, at length chose to conclude 
by setting fire to its lodging like the French- 
men as they retreated through Russia, and 
placed me in a proper state of inflammation.” 

That is pathology; so is the first incoherent 
spilling of words from the out-patient’s mouth. 
The pathology is clear before the lab. is called 
on to investigate, before the thermometer enters 
the mouth or the stethoscope is whipped from 
the pocket. It is sealed as soon as there is a 
transaction of pathos. In fact, as soon as there 
is sympathy. And as the transaction continues, 
so the pathology becomes clearer. 

There are other roots to the fruit that we use 
but have forgotten how to taste. 

Chirurgia is still the name of the craft in 
Universities with classical foundations. It means 
Surgery, and was also used by Latin authors to 
signify violent remedies. The Greek word cheir 
means a hand (pom pholux—a blister or bubble, 
to pompholugo-paphlasma—the noise of bub- 
bles rising). Cheirourgia is a working by hand, 
practising a handicraft or art; and so, a trade 
or business. 4a cheirourgos—the chirurgeon or 
surgeon. 

The verb plasso means to form, mould, 
shape, fashion, and thence to make up or 
forge; the noun plastes=a moulder, a 
modeller. The adjective plastos describes the 
result, meaning also counterfeit or unreal. #0 
plasma is anything moulded or modelled, an 
image or figure. 

And there is rhapfo, meaning to sew or stitch 
together. Later, to work with a needle, em- 
broider, and thence to devise, contrive, plot. 
ho rhapheus is the stitcher or sewer; rhaphe, 
a seam; rhaphis, a needle or pin. 

The titles of many rations contain 
common suffixes. Temnd is a verb—to cut, 
hew in battle, maim, to divide, cut with a 
knife as opposed to cautery. Tomas is the noun 
meaning a cut, a slice; thence a part of a book 
rolled up by itself, a tome, a volume. Further, 
ektomé means a cutting. out, castration, and 
ektomias, a eunuch. 








' 
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to stoma (-atos) is something else; firstly 
the mouth, and then loosened to include the 
tongue—speech, words, language; the front, 
the point of a weapon. +o stomachos means 
the throat or gullet; also the stomach, especi- 
ally the cardiac orifice in later Greek. Phage- 
dena = phagedaina=an eating sore. to phagon 
that which is eaten; oisophagos, that which 
carries the food (pherd, oisomat, enefgka, itreg. 
vb.=I bear). ho phagos a glutton. — 
The term atheroma refers to the soft lipoid 
within the intima. <Atharé or atheré were 
groats or meal, or porridge made of it. 
Skello6=to dry up, wither or parch. The 
adjective is skleros, dry, hard, rough, stiff, 
tough, and thence austere or stubborn. 
Stenos, the adjective, =narrow, straight. #0 
stenos—difficulty or trouble. Stenosis only in 
the Septuagint: it is a corrupt verbal noun 
from the suppositious stenod to straighten or 
constrict. Stenotes—narrowness. 
There is a multitude of basic prefixes which 
live in medical terms. Some were there in the 
beginning, others have been brought in more 
lately, and of these many are not at all at home. 
a—is used in two chief ways: 
a—(an—) privative, signifies not—. 
sophos — wise, asophos—unwise to 
haima (—atos), anaimos—bloodless. 
ax—copulative, gives a sense of together : 
he keleuthos—a road, a journey. 
akolouthos—following on, attending -m. 

hupo—under; also denotes what is gradual, 
secret. 

hu per—over, above; denoting also, excess. 

—_—— by, near, in the presence of; in 
addition to; of Time—after. 

para—beside. 

syn—(Latin—cum) along with, in company 
with, at the same time. 

dys—equivalent to the English un-, mis-, with 
the notion of bad or ill, destroying a 
word’s good sense or increasing its bad. 


Opposite to ex— 
ject from, down towards, in opposition 
to. . 
ana—denotes the opposite to kata; on, upon, 
upwards; in certain cases it gives the sense 
of back or backwards (Lat.—retro-). 
neo—confers the sense of new. 
dia—tight through, across; all through, com- 
letely. 
ek—tfrom out of, away from; utterly. 
pro—of Place: before, forward. 
—of Time: before, earlier. 
—-preference: rather, sooner. 
And it can strengthen the meaning of a 
word. 


pleon—more (neuter; masc.—pleon). 
pleos—full (neuter—pleon). 
prophulasso—to keep guard in front, to be 
on the look out, to guard against. 
prophulax—an advanced guard. 
rheo is a radical verb which is common to 
many terms. It means to flow, stream or gush, 
and has been used of a flow of words. 
katarreo—to flow down, to run with wet. 
katarroos was used for a running from the 
head, a catarrh. 
— flow through, slip through, to 
leak. 
diarroia—a flowing through. 
diarroizeo—to whizz through. 
haimorredo—to have a discharge of blood. 
haimorroia—a discharge of blood. 
haimorrages—bleeding violently. (rhegnumi 
—to break, burst, shatter, rend-in grief, to 
let loose.) 
haimato pos—bloody to behold; ‘* hzematopic”’ 
might be useful. 


Symptoms must be objectified in considering 
a diagnosis. This should be part of the process 
whereby pity as the motive suppresses pity the 
emotion. pipfo means to fall, ptosis—a 
fall, and ptoma a fall in the sense of misfortune, 
calamity, disaster. sumpipfo is a verb, and to 
sumptoma (—atos) the noun meaning anything 
that has befallen one, a chance, mischance, 
calamity. | Symptomatology and Pathology 
should mean nearly the same thing. One has 
stayed about where it was, the other has been 
cut away. 


Atelectasis is synthetic (thesis—a setting, 
arranging). @—privative, telos—the end or 
completion of anything, ekteind—to stretch out 
ektasis—expansion or stretching. The whole? 


thalamos was a word with many meanings. 


Originally an inner room or chamber. Then it 


grew in use—the women’s apartment, the 
inner part of the house; a bed-room, a bride 
chamber; and more generally any abode, even 
a pen for sheep. It was used as a term for 
the lowest part or hold of a ship in which 
hoi thalamitai, the lowest rowers, sat, using the 
shortest oars with the least pay. The Latin 
thalamus was used to mean a woman’s room, 
a sleeping room of a woman, or of a husband 
and wife; thence a marriage bed, and even 
marriage, or wedlock. Do we use the word 
now to describe its sheltered anatomical posi- 
tion, or was there same arch-Freudian anatomist 
who recognised this mass of tissue as the seat 
of the sensations? The epithalamium was the 
nuptial song sung in chorus before the bridal 
chamber. 
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therapeuo is the result of an attitude. It 
means a list of things: to wait upon, attend, 
serve, to do service to the Gods, to worship, 
to pay court to, to take care of, to keep holy, 
to tend the sick, to cure, to cultivate the land. 

ho therapon is the attendant or servant; also 
a companion-in-arms, inferior in rank; he is 
therapeutikos, attentive, obedient, courteous. 

We use paresis to describe a state. It means 

what occurs in that state, and more: a letting 
go, a relaxing (once, remission, forgiveness). 
Hippocrates used it to mean a slackening of 
strength or paralysis. Plegia is subjugated to 
mean a greater degree of paresis. Its radical 
derivation is pléssd, to strike or wound, amaze 
or stun (plégeis eroti, smitten with love). 
plégé means a blow or stroke; also fighting 
with clubs. Paraplésso—to strike on one side, 
and in the ive—to be stricken on one side, 
to be palsied, deranged, frenzied. paraplex 
(—@gos)—struck sideways. e pile psis—a laying 
hold of, a seizure, a finding fault. 

lind means to slant, a prop, rest, to sit down, 

lean, lie down, to wander from the right course. 
kliné is a couch or bed. 

pleura—a trib; in the plural, the ribs, the side ; 

later, the page of a book. Plewritis—pain in 
the side, but this was a development : fis was 
em greed an adjectival termination agreeing 
with sosos (—disease) : 

e.g., blepharitis nosos—disease of the eye- 
lids; mosos later dropped; now—itis= 
inflammation. 

Indeed, ‘“ Nosology ”’ should replace “ Path- 


ology.” 

i means no more than grounds, sediment 
or dregs, and thence impurity. Stercus (-oris) 
means dung. Muaus has come from far away : 
muxo—to murmur with closed lips, to mutter. 
ho muktér—the nose, snout. @ muxa—the 
discharge from the nose, mucus, phlegm. And 
so mucus, 

Odds and ends : 

Sthenos—strength, power. 

astheneia—weakness, sickness or even a 
disease. 

sidéros—tIron. ?Asiderosis. 

skolios—crooked, bent, twisting; unjust. 

aitia—cause, origin; the occasion of some- 
thing bad, an accusation, fault. 

pned—to breathe. 

pneuma—wind, air, breath; spirit. 
tussio —to cough, tussis—a 


teras (-atos)\—a sign, wonder, marvel; any- 
thing that serves as an omen; 


a monster. 
terateuma—a juggling trick, quackery. 





glans, glandis (gk. balanos)—mast, nut- 
like fruit, acorn, chestnut, etc. 
Ball of lead or clay which was 
slung at enemy—bullet. The 
Greek was also used for the 
iron peg used as the bolt of a 
door. 

pessarion—the diminutive of pessos, a 
draughtsman, which in Greece 
was oval, not discoid. 

The thyroid was called the glandula laryngea 
by Eustachius (1520-1574) va received its pre- 
sent name in 1656 from Thomas Wharton 
(1614-1673). The root is also in thura (Ger- 
man Thur, English door). Thyroid is from 
thureo-eidés (to eidos—the form, shape, figure | 
of a thing) which is contracted to thuroides. | 
The gland is possibly named merely from its 
proximity to the cartilage, which is roughly 
shield-shaped. ho thureos (the shield of Faith 
in the N.T.), besides the great stone put against 
a door to keep it shut, was the big oblong shield, 
either flat or curved like that of the Roman 
legionaries. The cartilage might get its likeness 
from this. 

Guttur, the gullet ot throat; goitre via the 
French. Struma meant a scrofulous tumour or 
wen, perhaps derived from the verb struo, to 
pile up. It was an inclusive, non-specific term. 
Stroma comes from stroma, meaning bed- 
clothes; mattress, pavement, foundations, etc., 
from stronnumi, to spread, strew, furnish, etc. 

The thing about Diphtheria which attracted 
attention was the membrane : diphthera—a pre- 

ared hide, leather. The mental fogging of 

yphoid fever brought it its name. tupheo— 
to wrap in mist, to make dull, senseless, dim, 
obscure, to be stupid. tuphodes was used by 
Hippocrates and Galen to mean delirious, and 
by both of Typhoid Fever. tuphodeés is also 
a contraction for twphd-eidés and might just as 
well have been tuphoides, but apparently was 
never used in that form. 

The clinical picture of Jaundice is splashed 
with van den Bergh’s, cholesterol, blood phos- 
orgs and liver function tests. The disease 

as long been associated with the grumpiness 

and unreasonableness of the patient. We con- 
demn a jaundiced view, but do not look for 
pigment. 


é.. 

Guildenstern :The King, sir— 

Hamlet: Ay, sir, what of him? 

Gui.: Is in his retirement marvellous dis- 
temper’d. 

Ham. : With drink, sir? 

Gui.: No, my lord, with choler. 

he cholé—gall, bile; bo cholos was more in- 
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clusive, meaning also anger. chole melaina 
was black, i.e., diseased, bile (melan—black 
dye, ink; melas—black, dark, gloomy). 
melangcholao—to be jaundiced, to be full of 
black bile, to be melancholy mad. 

hustereo—to be behind, to come later. 

husteros—the latter, coming after, too late, 

inferior. 

he hustera—the womb. , 
It is said that a woman was called hysterical 
because her womb was believed to be displaced. 

Whence is the suffix—oma? Gould’s deriva- 
tion from ongkoma, a swelling, has been 
doubted, with the suggestion that it was origin- 
ally a substantival termination for 5th conjuga- 
tion verbal nouns : 

deloo—to show ; déloma—means of showing, 

7.@.. -oMa, =ness. 

e.g., Sarx—flesh ; sarkoma—fleshiness, fleshy 

lump. What about darkinos and karkinoma? 
ignoskd means to perceive, to gain know- 

ledge of; to know, to understand; to examine, 
form an opinion of, decide upon. The noun is 
gnosis, a seeking to know, an enquiry; know- 
ledge, wisdom; acquaintance with; a recog- 
nising. diagnosis—a distinguishing, discrim- 
ination; discerning between two, a resolving, 
deciding. And prognosis, a perceiving before- 
hand, foreknowledge. Agnosis, hypergnosis. 

The emphasis in medical training undergoes 
periodic variation. At one time it is on Diagno- 
sis, at another on Prognosis, at another on 


Pathology, Psychology or Sociology. In each of 
these it may be part of the process of 
DIAGNOSIS (in a more synthetic sense) : the 
drive to know the way through. Through to 
what? ‘Science has seen through this” and 
“seen through that.” What is left? Some- 
thing, if those who profess and call themselves 
agnostics are sincere. But some set out to be 
diagnostics. They think they have made their 
diagnosis and now know what was unknown. 
They see through it. But a man cannot go on 
“ seeing through ” things for ever. ‘‘ The whole 
point of seeing through something is to see 
through it. It is good that the window is trans- 
parent, because the street or garden beyond it 
is opaque. How if you saw through the gar- - 
den too? . . . If you see through everything, 
then everything is transparent. But a wholly 
transparent world is an invisible world. To see 
through everything is the same as not to see.” 
I may “ diagnose’ a hundred diseases, but I 
shall never “ diagnose” one person; because no 
man can. 


This paper would have been more unsound 
without the corrections and suggestions of 
Richard Hardy, of U.C.H. I am grateful for 
his help. 


To print the Greek letters in the manuscript of 
this synthesis was too difficult. Therefore has italic 
type has been used. The author apologises for this 
unsatisfactory modification and for the ridiculous 
possibilities of be and ho. 








CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE* 


* This article was commissioned, my for publication and printed before Dr. Harris's 


address to the A 


I often wonder how many people wandering 
past this famous London square and gazing 
upon its fine tall plane trees and its once well 
kept green, now upturned and transplanted with 
air raid shelters, realise the vivid history to 
which it has been witness. Most of us, too, 
know little or nothing about the buildings of 
our Medical College which have been so inti- 
mately associated with the story of this square 
in the past. This small plot of land, now 
encroached upon by shops and flats from all 
sides, has but a vestige of its glory; many great 
men have walked upon it, the fate of nations 
has been decided upon it, and it has been a 
thorn in the sides of Kings and Queens. 

Perhaps the trigger of fate in this instance 
was fired in the heart of St. Bruno; such is the 


ernethian Society on the subject. 


notoriety that tobacco brings, that he is but little 
thought of in any other connection. It was he 
who left Paris in 1084 to found the first of 
what was to be a long historical line of monas- 
teries, the order of which still survives to this 
day, that of the Carthusian Monks. This order 
has perhaps proved itself the most exemplary 
of all, at any rate less doubt has been cast upon 
the morality of its living than upon others. It 
owes its name to the original foundation near 
‘the village of Chartreusse in West France, but 
it was not until two centuries later that this 
order spread across the Channel and founded 
its own proselytes in this country, establishing 
in 1371 a monastery on the grounds which we 
know so well. 

London at that time extended little beyond 
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the old City’s walls, and Spital Croft, as the 
square was then called, was distinctly rural, A 
little previously the Black Death had ravaged 
through the population of London, leaving a 
death toll of thousands in its wake; there had 
been no organised burial of the dead, and bodies 
lay rotting where life had left them; but when 
at last the epidemic was failing, the dead were 
collected together and moved to disposing areas, 
some twenty thousand persons being buried in 
this ground. (It is interesting to note that the 
first plague of 1349 affected mostly the adult 
popu ation of the city, whereas eleven years 
ater when a second outbreak occurred it was 
chiefly children who were the victims.) A few 
eats later a small church was erected on this 
urial site by the efforts of Sir Walter de 
Manny, a knight of King Edward’s court dis- 
tinguished equally for his ardour in battle, and 
religion, and by the end of the century he had 
fulfilled his ambition by expanding the original 
foundation into the beginnings of the fifth Car- 
thusian monastery in the country, despite, it is 
alleged, much opposition from the Dean of the 
then Diocese of St. Paul’s and the Master of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. The first few cells 
of the monastery were already occupied in 1371, 
but in the following year its founder died and 
was laid to rest in: the chapel of his own 
building. 

From then onwards the history of this monas- 
tery was one of increasing poeatey and devo- 
tion to its work. The number of its cells, each 
occupied by a monk, increased to its maximum 
of twenty-four, and they were arranged as the 
sides of a square around a central grass en- 
closure, Adjutting from the far sides of these 
cells were small walled in gardens, in which the 
monks did much of their work. A cloister ran 
round the inner walls of the cells, giving 
sheltered access to and from the chapel, and 
of this cloister can still be seen, with the 
obliterated entrances to two cells, on the west 
side of the present college grounds, The 
was probably in the neighbourhood of the pre- 
mn clock tower, although little now remains 
of it, 

As time and Henry VIII acceded the 
throne, so dark clouds gathered on the horizon. 
He inevitably drifted away from the Catholic 
Church through his polygamous life, and in 
revenge of his treatment by the Pope turned to 
vent his wrath on the proselytes of this faith 
under his own rule. He rummaged after suit- 
able excuses for his intentions into the past life 
of the monastery, he sent spies into its midst 
who insulted the religious observances of the 
monks, and in short he removed the moss from 


everything to find fault in the conduct of these 
holy lives. He failed utterly, but in declaring 
himself the only Head of the Church, he found 
his pretext. Perhaps he regretted this step 
later, but the monks certainly could not concede 
to this blasphemy, and as a result their Prior 
and two other monks were seized and thrown 
into the Tower; subsequently they were dragged 
through the streets, assaulted in all the most 
brutal ways, and finally hanged. Henry himself 
is believed to have been present at this slaughter, 
masked. The next day the three bodies were 
quartered and ‘ae nailed to the monastery 
walls, a fine tribute to the lives of such men. 
In two years time ten more of these monks had 
died unseen in Newgate gaol, and under such 
treatment the existence of the monastery soon 
drew to a close. These two hundred years of 
great unselfish life, with the promotion of all 
man’s highest ideals, had passed, and now all 
was swept away and the ground lay desolate. 

So, the great buildings remained for two 
years, used as a storehouse for the hunting 
nets and tents of the King. In 1545, however, 
Lord North acquired the grounds and build- 
ings, which, changing through many hands, 
gradually developed into a sumptuous country 


_. Mansion, and as such played a prominent part 


inthe social and political life of the country. 
North died soon after taking possession and 
the estate passed into the hands of the Duke 
of Northumberland. Here, then, his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, must have spent much 
of her unhappy and misdirected life; but, like 
her’s, the Duke’s head later came to rest on the 
block, and with the arrival of Elizabeth in 
London to accept the throne, we find her resid- 
ing here as the guest of the new owner of the 
mansion, the Duke of Norfolk. In between 
visits to the Tower and his plottings against 


-the Queen, the Duke found time to alter and 


redecorate the buildings; a great deal was done 
to change the old monastic buildings into a 
magnificent country house, probably the finest 
in the country at this time. To his initiative 
are attributed the fine hall with its decorative 
screen, and the famous oak staircase. U: 
the balcony above must have been hatched the 
schemes behind the Ridolfi Plot. ‘Through 
such folly the Duke died a death similar to his 
ptedecessor, and the Queen granted the land 
to the Earl of Arundel. It-seems, however, 
that the owners of Howard House were all 
destined to a similar fate, and after three 

in the Tower this Earl also lost his head. 
Elizabeth held several state assemblies on these 
gtounds and the Spanish Ambassador was for 


some time resident, until finally the Queen’s 
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favourite admiral, Lord Thomas Howard, re- 
ceived them from her hands in token of his 
services on the high seas, and a yearly payment 
of £822. Probably the latter proved too great 
a burden, for in 1611 he sold the whole estate 
to a certain Thomas Sutton for thirteen 
thousand pounds, ~ 

With this last change in hands a new era in 
the Square’s history was to unfold. It-was to 
say good-bye to its passed century of court life, 
and to devote its future to the fulfilment of 
Sutton’s ambitions; as hospital and school it 
was to give succour to the old and poor, and 
learning to the young. In the words of the 
constitution only such people who were not 
rogues and beggars oad uaa bring “ goode 
testimonye and certificat of their good behavi- 
oure and soundness in Religion and such as 
have been Servaunts of the Kyng either de- 
crepit or old Captaynes either at Sea or Land, 
Souldiers maymed and ympotent decayed 
Merchaunts men fallen into decaye through 
Shipwrecke, Casualtie or Fyre and such evill 
Accident; those that have been Captives under 
the Turkes” were admitted and there were 
“No children to be placed there whose parents 


have any estate or land to leave them but onlie 
the Children of poore Men that want Meanes 
to bring them up.” One of the first scholars 
was the son of a surgeon at our own Hospital, 
who was later ordered to be removed when his 
father’s income was found to exceed more than 
four hundred pounds a year. 


So for two whole centuries the school grew 
and flourished; great men such as Thackeray, 
Addison, and Wesley passed in and out of its 
doors deriving knowledge and satisfaction 
from their surroundings, while less known 
men spent their early years in such company. 
At last in 1872 the school left its ancestral site 
and the grounds were bought by Merchant 
Taylors, in whose hands they remained until 
our late Dean, Sir Girling Ball, purchased pet 
of the site in 1921 with the object of founding 
a Medical College to the Hospital. And what 
could be more suitable than that two such 
great foundations, which must inevitably in the 

ast have shared many of the slings and arrows 
inflicted on the neighbourhood, should link 
their traditions and together face the future. 


T. A. J. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE ‘ 


Dear Sir, 


How much easier it was for Mr. Leslie to write 
his letter, rather than contribute something 
constructive. 


And how childish is his complaint, that the- 


editor is not more active in soliciting contributions. 
If someone with literary talent has something worth 
saying, they will say it. It is pointless, for you, sir, 
to push the majority of students, of which I admit I 
am one, who have not the gift, into contributing mat- 
ter not worth publishing. Perhaps Mr. Leslie 


hankers for the days when his form master set him 
a weekly essay. 

Anyway, I suggest that the vitriolic and ponder- 
ous nature of his wit leaves him with no likely 
compefitors for the part of scandal-monger, whose 
efforts, he thinks, would improve the magazine. 

With one hundred per cent. less hypocrisy, I sign 


myself as did he. 
Your faithfully, 


The Abernethan Room, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


A. B. HAIGH. 


. 


REVIEW 


REGIONAL ANALGESIA, H. W. L. Molesworth, F.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

Owing to destruction of stocks by enemy action, 
a second edition of this book has been published. As 
only two years have elapsed since it first made its 
appearance little alteration has been required. 

In order to avoid disappointment it must be 
realized that “Regional Analgesia’’ is not a text- 
book of the subject, but a record of the author's 
personal experiences with methods, for common 
operation, which he has proved to be satisfactory. 
There are, consequently, many matters which are not 
even mentioned, such as, transverse section analysis 
for amputations, continuous flow syringes, pressure 
infiltrators, refrigeration analgesia, etc. With this 
qualification, however, the book is most useful as it 
gives the practical details of technique, which are so 
essential but which are so often omitted from more 
pretentious works. 


The methods described are well known and sound 
although some exceptions are present. For example, 
no mention is made of the risk of subsequent gan- 
grene from local analgesia of the , while 
anesthetists will raise their eyebrows at the statement 
that from 0°3 to 0°6 c.c. of stovaine (Chaput's 
formula) injected intrathecally produces analgesia 
limited to the sacral segments. It now appears 
probable that the various abdominal blocks described 
will soon be outmoded by light general narcosis with 


curare. 
The terminology employed is rather confusing. 
For instance, the author usually (but not always) 


” 


refers to “procaine” by the proprietary name 
*“ novocain” and uses “ percaine” and “ nupercaine ” 
indiscriminately. Furthermore, by “anesthetic 
drugs” he usually means local analgesics. However, 
these are minor imperfections and the book can be 
thoroughly recommended. It is excellently produced 
and the drawings are clear and informative. 
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BALLADE 
With apologies to G. K. Chesterton 


I will not read a rotten pa 
Of Mearns and Price and all the rest, 
I'm sick of cocci, rods and ’phage, 
I will not ausculate one chest. 
Forensic Medicine !—I protest— 
Oh how that B.1.D. smell clings! 
I'll get me washed and evening-dressed, 
And feed my brain with better things. 


Where is my earlier, noble rage, 
My earnest altruistic zest? 
Killed in that factual heritage 
By Deans and Dons and Doctors stressed ? 
Perhaps it’s only been depressed, 
And all that Registration brings, 
May put back ardour in my breast 
And feed my brain with better things. 


Somebody wants a Wiser Age 
Where every patient comes as guest, 
Where Bevan is the sainted sage, 
And specialists shall tremble lest 
Their forms should not be thought the best, 
Red tape shall whirl around in rings 
And—Heck! I'll practice in Trieste, 
And feed my brain with better things. 


Envoi. 
Princess, I must not sink in jest 
To Catering Company cavillings, 
But I should have such good suppressed 
And feed my brain with better things. 


W.G.H.L. 








SPORTS 


ATHLETICS 


The St. Bartholomew's Hospital Athletics 
Club is holding its ANNUAL SPORTS 
MEETING at FOXPURY, CHISLEHURST, 
on SATURDAY, JUNE 15th, at 2.30 p.m. 
It is hoped that as many Bart.’s men as possible 
will attend. 


The programme will include a children’s 
race and two Nurses’ events. 


The sports will be followed by tea and a 
dance, 


Transport will be provided. 


CRICKET 


Our first match was on May 4th against St. 
Thomas’ Hospital at Chislehurst. We batted first, 
Hawkes kept one end going steadily all the time and 
was 65 not out when Dixon declared shortly after 
5 o'clock at 148 for 7. Some rather less artistic 
runs were prodiced at the other end by Vazifdar (21), 
Morgan (20) and D. G. Taylor (17). St. Thomas’ 
pushed along at a faster pace from the outset. Their 
runs were btain ed by Bishop, who went for the 
bowling, was granted 3 or 4 lives, and ended with 91 
not out. Wickets were hard to come by though 
Vazifdar yorked Beardsmore a left-hander quite early 
on and Odlum caused two catches just before the end. 
The best we could manage was a draw, they were 139 
for 4 at the close. 

Team in order of batting: Hawkes, Dixon, Taylor, 
Odlum, Vazitdar, Morgan, Goodrich, Bass, Whitting, 
Struthers, Chap 


man. 
May 11th v. Orpington at Chisleburst. 

We fielded and their runs came all too smoothly 
for the first hour. Then we seemed to penetrate their 
defences suddenly and a collapse was in progress 


when at 5 o'clock they declared with 159 for 7. We 
were 2 for 2 when Cozens-Hardy was joined by 
Vazifdar and together they pulled the game round. 
Cozens-Hardy with some very powerful straight drives 
knocked off the opening howlers and in about three- 
quarters _ hour aap a very Pg 41. 
We were struggling again unti iott went in, 
hit the ball hard in spite of an injured ankle, and 
with Struthers played out time in comfort. Elliott 
made 35 not out and the total was 122 for 6. 

Team in order of batting: Bass, D. G. Taylor, 
Cozens-Hardy, Vazifdar, Morgan, Odlum, Elliott, 
Struthers, Dawson, Moynahan, Taylor, G. B. ' 

Both games so far have been rather dull as is 
inevitable when the side fielding has little say in the 
course which the game takes. Our batting has been 
adequate — it has not yet been tested very 
severely. Of bowli 
ing weak, We shall no doubt im 
Last season in the last game at Finchley, they 
ours was the best fielding seen there that year. 
Australians had visited them some weeks before. 
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Saturday, May 11th, v. Orpington Cricket Club.. - 
Result,"a draw, the usual consequence of the 4-hours 


limit. 
ORPINGTON. 

. Lockie b. Cozens-Hardy ... ue 58 
. Pearce ct. Struthers, b. Vazifdar ... 12 
. Howe lbw, b. Morgan ‘ AS bes 27 
. Reeves b. Cozens-Hardy ... ae aes 34 
Hall b. Morgan... spe hele 8 
. Duthoit st. Struthers, b. Morgan ... 4 
. Adams b. Vazifdar Bet bet 7 
Murphy not out ... a8 op - 3 
C. Pitts, S. Haynes, T. Crowhurst did not bat. 


| moAmrxD 


Total (7 wkts. dec.) ioe woe 459 


Bowling: Vazifdar, 2—33; Odlum, 0—33; Bass, 
0—11; Cozens-Hardy,, 2—35; Morgan, 3—37; 
Elliott, 0—15. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
D. Taylor b. Haynes ... ex bs Jos 
P. H. Bass b. Pitts... ake 
J. N. Cozens-Hardy b. Howe ... 
J. S. Vazifdar b. Pitts te 
R. Morgan ct. Hall b. Adams 
H. R. Odlum b. Adams 
C. G. Elliott not out ... = 
R. A. Struthers ngt out oe pac cae 
W. G. Dawson, A. R. Moynahan, G. B. 
Taylor did not bat. 
Extras ae pea 


Total (6 wkts.) 


May 18th, v. London Hospital, at Chislehurst. (Ast 
Round Hospitals Cup. sie 
We have failed miserably. A thunderstorm pre: : 
vented an 11 o'clock start as arranged. At 12 o'clock 
the square was covered with a sheet of water, but we 
began under reasonable conditions on a different pitch 


RECENT PAPERS BY 


BatmeE, H. “ Disability and Disablement.” ’ Lancet, 
April 27th, 1946, pp. 620-621. 

Bert, W. R. ‘ Two Truants from Medicine.” Post 
Grad. Med. J. March 22nd, 1946: p. 99. ~ 

Bourne, G. “Bicuspid Aortic Valve Diagnosed 
During Life.” Brit. Med. J. April 20th, 1946, 


. 609. 

Bvaies: E. S. “Cerebral Palsy.” Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Med. April, 1946, pp. 317-320. ' ‘ 
Gunz, F. W. ‘Prevention of Transfusion Reactions 

Due to R.L. Factors.” Brit. Med. J. April 20th, 
1946, pp. 601-602. j 
Hates, H. W. ‘The Clinical Value of Rectal 
Temperature Readings.” Med. Press Circ. May 
8th, 1946, pp. 310-314. c 
HARTRIDGE, H. “ Recent Advances in the Physiology 
of Vision.” Brit. Med. J. April 27th, 1946, 
- pp. 637-639. iz 
Huxpert, N. G. (H. Love, R.J.M.). _“ Spontaneous 
Hypoglycemia Associated with Epilepsy: Sub- 
total Pancreatectomy.” Brit. Med. J. April, 
1946, pp. 603-604. — 
Jones, F. Avery (and Bigby, M.A.M.). “A Case of 
Aplastic Anemia in Pregnancy.” J. Obstet. and 
Gynz. Brit. Emp. April; 1946, pp. 182-184. ’ 


at 2.30. N.G. O. Gourlay won the toss and elected 
to bat. By 4.10 we were all back in the pavilion 
for 39. Opinions varied, but I think the pitch was 
slow and true, there was no sun to make it otherwise. 
London Hospital do own a skilful bowler, Shaddick, 
whom we have encountered before to our cost, this 
time he took 6 for 7. Really, however, the damage 
was done before he came on at all, and we have only 
unsteady ‘batting to thank for this calamity. - 

With such a total to bowl to, there was little our 
bowlers could do, and London got their 40 runs for 
the loss of one wicket. 

ST. BART.’S HOSPITAL. 
P. H. R. Hawkes, c. Kilpatrick b. Chew 
J. E. R. Dixon, c. Simpson b. Chew ... 
J. Vazifdar, c. Wray b. Lloyd... 
R. Morgan, Ibw., Shaddick ...  ... ... 
N. G. O. Gourlay, hit wkt., Shaddick ... 
C. E. Elliott, b. Shaddick ...  ... ... 
. G. Taylor, b. Shaddick ... 
A. Struthers, not out 
. D. Moyes, run out... 2... wee 

H. R. Odlum, Ibw., Shaddick ...... 
. P. Newcombe, c. Hanworth, b. Shaddick 

Extras poate UE. sont aacts 


ISI accocounasaan 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 
G. A. Phillips, b. Vazifdar ... : 
A. H. Kilpatrick, not out... 
W. R. Hanworth, not out ... 
Extras ; 


131 wie 


(For 1 wkt.) 
K. A. A. Wray, R. A. Shaddick, ‘J. W. Lloyd, 


“J.C. Sloper, B. R. J. Simpson, H. H. Ronn, N. A 


Nobbs and H. E. R. Chew did not bat. 
Bowling: Newcombe 0—13,. Vazifdar 1—16, 
Morgan 0—9. 


ST. BART’S MEN 


LaNE-Roserts, C. S. “Infertility in Women.” J. 
Obstet. and Gyna. Brit. Emp. April, 1946, 
pp. 148-153. “Sterility.” Practitioner. May, 
1946, pp. 392-394. 

RapcuiFFE, F.  “‘ Pillion Fractures.” Proc. Roy. Soc. 

. Med. April, 1946, pp. 320-321. 

Seppon, H. J. (and Gardner, A. D.). “Rapid 
Chemical Disinfection of Clean Unwashed 
Skin.” Lancet. May 11th, 1946, pp. 683-686. 

WALKER, K. ‘Male Infertility.” J. Obstet. and 

.. Gynec. Brit. Emp. April, 1946, pp. 154-157. 

WEebpELL, G. (et. al.). “ The Surgical Treatment of 
Severe Epistaxis in Relation to the Ethmoidal 
Arteries.” Brit. J. Surg. April, 1946, 

* pp. 387-392. 
—__—_—___—_—— “Observations on the Value of 
. Electromyography in Lesions Involving the Lower 
Motor Membrane in Man.” Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Med. April, 1946, p. 339. 
WILLIAMSON, J. C. F. L. “ Three Cases of Fracture- 
‘+ Dislocation of the Hip Occurring Simultaneously 
in One Car Accident.” Brit. J. Surg. April, 
1946, pp. 368-372, 
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